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Cross^-Cultural Training for Business and the Professions 
Rationale » Frograa Design and Development 
Ronald C. Cere 

Since the publication of President Carter's Comnission on the alarming de- 
cline in enrollments and interest in foreign language and international studies 
In the U.S.» American educators » especially foreign language teachers* have begun 
to take measures to address the problem and lflq>rove instruction. Specifically » 
they have held countless conferences on the reasons for studying foreign languages » 
emphasizing the letter's iiqiortance in an increasingly Interdependent world* and 
they have conducted numerous workshops on ways to globalize curricula and develop 
innovative teaching strategies and techniques. They have also begun to look at 
language study from a variety of new perspectives* especially those related to 
the professions* and they have taken steps to create and use materials that will 
complement the instructional program as well as give it a more practical and func- 
tional focus. Educators and other concerned individuals have even left the class- 
rooms and ventured into the non-academic world to promote language studies and seek 
support for it and have written numerous articles and books treating all the afore- 
mentioned areas of concern. To be sure* they have made considerable progress in 
the past several years* but they need to maintain and build on their successes. 
They must improve all aspects of existing special purpose foreign language courses 
while adopting ncv ones* and must continue to do research in the field of methodo- 
logy* materials development and content areas. They must also continue to conduct 
conferences and workshops that will consider the broad spectrum of issues that con- 
cern foreign language education so that a free and continuous flow of information* 
ideas and >pinions can be exchanged about a variety of topics and areas of interest* 
and they must persevere in forging new bonds of cooperation with individuals within 
and outside the teaching profession as well as encourage the creative and industri- 
ous instructor or trainer to enter into the latter. More importantly* however* 
they must focus their attention on cross-cultural training or instruction. Often 
neglected by language teachers* it is the means by which global awareness is much 
enhanced and understanding and comnunlcation among all peoples truly foscered. 
With this view i*i mind* the paper which follows will discuss and propose ways of 
setting up* designing* and implementing a cross-cultural training program as part 
of a special purpose foreign language course with the focus on international busi- 
ness. 
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Cross-Cultural Training for Business and tfia ProfAssions 
Kationala, Program Pesign and Oeyelopaent 

In thali book. I nternational Business Blunders . Ricks, Pu and Arpan %irite 
of the followlfig incident which took place in Prance sone years ago: 

In an effort to build up foreign 8ale8» a U.S. manufacturer aent a nan 
to Europe, a man who knew the buaineaa thorougly and had a proven re- 
cord of ability in the U.S. During hia firat few yeara» he performed 
aa expected and aalea ordera poured in tegularly. But the promlaing 
beginning aoon waned. After a small European coapany began manufactu- 
ring a competitive product, aalea of the large U.S. firm pluwted. 
Later analyaia ahowed that the key to the U.S. maufacturer'a problema 
lay in the attitudea and role perception of their '^man in Europe**: He 
felt that aa an expert, hia role vaa to tell foreign buaineaa aaaoci- 
ates what to do, but not to laiten to them or ^o seek vaya to better 
satisfy local market needs. Furthermore, he failed to develop a perso- 
nal appreciation for the environment within which he lived. After li- 
ving seven yeara in a French-sepaking community, he was unable to say or 
understand **bonjour,*' and hia superior and Indifferent attitude antago- 
nized the distributors. The initial successes can be traced to the 
atrength of the product itself and the lack of competition. Once com- 
petition appeared, ioDediately the U.S. manufacturer auf fared; even 
though the new competitive product waa not superior, the obliging and 
poaitive buianeaa attitude of the competitor literally won over the 
diatributora and swept the market. 

It would seem from this occurrence that the U.S. manufacturer "a executives 
had put a great deal of confidence and hope in their salea manager in France and 
had expected him to increase interminably the profits of their affiliate in that 
country. They believed that given his proven track record in the U.S., he could 
not fail to aucceed abroad and that he would provide the direction and expertise 
needed to Improve business and make the company viable. Indeed, in the beginning, 
he performed aa anticipated and sales increased and the firm prospered. The com- 
pany continued to thrive until a European competitor, whoac product line was not 
as good as the U.S. manufacturer's, appeared and began to take away market share 
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and eventually control it. The Americans were unprepared for this contingency 

and tfere unable to reverse the changes it wrought. Coiq>any sales pluoneted and» 

with it, the business venture in France. What this firm did not realize, until 

latnr, was that in order to succeed with the French, its representative needed 

to have, in addition to business savvy, a knowledge and derstanding of the 

host country's language and culture. Before or during his stay abroad, this. 

sales manager should have studied French and developed a sensitivity to and an 

appreciation for the people and environment in which he was living. In this way, 

he would have functioned more effectively and would have enjoyed and profited 

from his experience overseas. Unfortunately, he did neither and, consequently, 

failed to sustain his earlier successes. To be sure, this sales manager and firm 

were not t' * only ones to whom* nor France and the commercial sector the only 

place where such faux-pas have been made. The same authors recount numerous 

other cross-cultural blunders in the international business world, while other 

researchers cite similar misunderstandings in the health science and political 
2 

fields. They attribute these misinterpretations to America's unawareness of 
linguistic and cultural differences and maintain that the latter could have been 
corrected if U.S. personnel were more knowledgeable of foreign languages and, eft- 
pecially, more sensitive to cultural differences. 

A society's culture has tremendous influence on the lives of its members. 
It affects how they think, behave and feel, and, along with a common language, 
it determines what is unique about them. It also provides them with a common 
identity as well as with a set of shared values and customs, and it gives them 
a heritage and life-style that bind them together. To be unfamiliar with or in- 
sensitive to another culture and its people is detrimental to intercultural com- 
munication and can Impede friendly, productive and mutually beneficial relations. 
It can also lead to antagonisms and prejudices among peoples and, in some cases, 
it can result in violent disputes, including war. Notwithstanding these poten- 
tially dangerous consequences, most Americans still have ignored the importance 
of cross-cultural awarenes;s and sensitivity and have payed even less attention 
to intercultural training or education, the means by which such knowledge and 
understanding can be transmitted. They continued to so until 1979. 

In that year, aroused by the gloomy report of President Carter's Commission 
on the declining status of foreign language and international studies, educators 
and other concerned individuals began to take steps to reverse the latter situ- 
ation especially by making the public aware of the need for such studies for an 
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Increasingly Interdependent world. Thanks to their efforts, aore and acre pro- 
fessionals have becoM awere of the need for billngual-bicultural and even nilti- 
llngual-aulticttlcural U.S. national personnel, and nany hmm set up progrns that 
have developed and are developing such e workforce. Indeed, soaw coopenics have 
made language and cultural training available to all prospective overseas person- 
nel, while other firu claim than they have not aaslgned ncf of their staff over- 
seas without some type of intercultural orientation.'* Notwithstanding these com- 
mendable ections, many of these programs still usa the cognitive-didactic approech 
to instruction and aerely give participants a tourist's knofwledge and view of fo- 
reign languages and cultures.^ Moreover, while corporations ;rould like to get out 
of the trei: Ing business and turn it over to institutions of higher learning, they 
find the lat:er*s cross-cu.ltural programs too theoretical and less pratical than 
their own.^ 

The primary aim of this presentetion is to propose an interculturel co^nment 
for special purpose foreign language courses (hereafter designated SPFLCs or SPFLC 
in the singular) that will neet the language and cross cultural needs of present 
and future cereer professionals. It is divided into four perts each i _e dealing 
wltii a specific aspect of the program development for such courses of study. The 
first part treats the procedures used to determine the type of intercultural in- 
struction or training required. The next part enumerates and explains, specifical- 
ly, the objectives that should guide the program, while the third part focuses on 
the themes end topics that should be included and developed in the daisroom. The 
last part considers how e special purpose culture component is ectually structured, 
while two eppendices — one providing sa^le queaf.ionnaires for aaaessing the lan- 
gua'ge and cultural needs of both students and professionals and the other providing 
model ayllabus of a croas-cultural program— round out the presentation. With these 
areas of concern in mind, let us begin with the first part or procedure. 

The first step in setting up any Intercultural component for SPFLs concerns 
the making of preliminary program inquiriea and determinations. The instructors 
in charge must obtain information about the latter and make decisions regarding 
how it is to be designed. They must ascertain the type of intercultural component 
needed as well es identify the clientele to be served, and they must decide on 
general and specific program goals. They mu^t also define the professional, lin- 
guistic and cultural areas to be included and treated, and they muat undertake re- 
search that will provide the information and materials necessery to develop the 
cross-cultural component. In addition, they must state the objectivea and con- 
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tettt areas of the latter in a clear and logical manner and set up inatructional 
approaches and techniques. Above all, thay «ust establish program requirements 
and consider the language ability and learning levels of participants. One of the 
most effective methods of obtaining this Information la via a needs aseessment.^ 
The latter, when properly conducted, will yield many facts about the type of pro- 
gram that should be develped for SPFLCs. Bovcver, rather than explain in detail 
how this process is undertaken, a sample questionnaire concerning the interctatu- 
ral needs of professionals has been Included in Appendix A. As will be seen, it 
contains two sets of questions: one directed to professionals and another to stu- 
dents. Both are required to determine the cross-cultural needs of participants 
and of the professional field. 

Once the best questionnaire possible has been designed and administered and 
the results tabulated, the person or persons conducting the survey should w#v<y 
a report and study of the findings. They should disclose the facts and statistics 
that they have uncovered and compiled, and they should analyze and discusss how the 
data can be used zo develop the appropriate SP7^ intercultural component. Horeover, 
they should tie the results of the student survey to those of the questionnaire 
directed to professionals so that a more comprehensive picture of the intercul- 
tural conmunlcaticn and career needs of both can be obtained. Unfortunately, to 
date, no such report nor correlations have been made nor published. Despite this 
lack of data. Inquiries of a aore general nature concerning the language and cul- 
tural needs of business and other professionals have been undertaken and are cited 
in varioua publications. Host of them show the growing Importance of foreign lan- 
guages and reveal an Increased demand for a better understanding of foreign ctil- 
tures. Peggy Schoonover, in her report on the educational needs of the corporate 
world of Boise, Idaho, for example, states that the coq)any officials she inter- 
viewed not only perceived a need for foreign language and cultural training but 
also attributed their failures in the international sector to a dearth of person- 
nel competent in these two areas. One executive she quotes 'Vrote that his com- 
pany 'would be more aggressive' in foreign trade if it had more people, with skills 
in foreign languages and cultures 'simply because we would have people with an ap- 
preciation for the thoughts, feelings, culture, habits, customs, and speech of 
those we deal with.'"' Other officials she surveyed expressed similar views, about 
the signific'sQca of language and cultures in their work, but those of still ano- 
ther inquiry put even greater stress on culture, especially if training in the ' 
latter promoted awareness, understanding, empathy, and sensitivity . If these 
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and other Individuals affirm the need for language and cultural training in their 
profeaaional fields, vliat type of instruction, particularly in the cultural area, 
is beneficial to ttmml 

According to es^rts and teachers in the intercultural field, it is train- 
ing that e^hasiaes those areas of langauge and culture related to the needs of 
the career field and leads to iflq>roved interpersonal connunicatios between pro- 
fessionals of different backgrounds. More exactly, it is training that 1) pro- 
vides participants vith cultural avareness of themselves, especially from a beha- 
vioral and social point of view; 2) focuses on the customs, traditions, values, 
beliefs, attitudes, concepts, hierarchies, rules, time and space relations as 
veil as on the verbal and nonverbal conounication processes of the people of 
the cu}ture being studied; 3) examines and discusses the practices and behaviors 
observed in the learner's professional fields; 4) presents and compares geogra- 
phical, historical, socio-economic and political development and realities of 
the culture under consideration; 5) makes use of the foreign language being ac- 
quired not only as a means of expression but also as a medium for understanding 
what the people who speak it are like; and 6) it is training that leads to sen- 
sitivity and respect for cultural differences. In short, it is cultural instruc- 
tion of the small **c'* variety that eeeka to explore and focus on a people's way 
of living and thinking and that atteiq>ts to furnish students with a knowledge, 
understandirg and empathy for the latter. If this is the training recoMended, 
how can instructors provide it? By designing a program that includes these ele- 
ments. 

The actual designing of an intercultural component for SPFLCs is a fairly 
straightforward process involving several steps, the first add most important 
of which is a statement of objectives. The persons responsible for preparing 
the SPFLC must indicate the aims of the cross-cultural segment and they must pre- 
dict their outcomes. They must indicate the purposes of instruction and learning 
and they oust define their scope ature and results. . They luist also determine 
which aspects of culture should be included and how they are to be integrated 
into the SPFLC, and they must select those teaching approaches and techniques 
that will lead to improved participant performance and meet learner needs. This 
is not an easy task and its realization will depend on n^any things, especially 
on the findings the needs assessment and the ingenuity and pedagogical savvy 
of the instructor* At present, and as far as has been able to oe ascertained, 
no objectives have been formulated for an intercultural component of a SPFLC. 
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Bovever» baaad on thm findings of surveys and studies by experts such as Pu^ch, 
they shoi^ld seek to scconpllsh .the ifoUowliig: 

1) Bj^snd U.S. professionals* awareness of their ovn behavior and atti- 
tudes so they can overcome such negative traits as ethnocentrlsa, 
stereo typing » and prejudice » and adopt the oore positive ones of Im- 
partiality, respect, empathy, honesty, etc—for all Intercultural 
relations. 

2) Help professionals acquire an understanding of the similarities and 
differences between their own and another culture via Interactive 
exercises so they can become more knowledgeable of and sf^nsltlve to 
diverse life-styles and patterns of thinking. 

3) Familiarize professionals with the foreign culture's socio-economic, 
political » geographical » historical, and ecological development and 
realltleM via multiple learning actlvltlej and experiences so they 
can better understand and accept the culture and its people. 

4) Improve the Intercultural communication skills of professionals 
through the mastery of the verbal and nonverbal language ih the tar- 
get culture so that they can coonunlcate with greater ease with the 
letter's meiibers. 

5) Increase employees* professional expertise through situational and 
other exercises stressing the needs of the particular career field 
so they can resolve problems and meet mutual needs and goals. 

6) Lessen the cultural shock of American personnel assigned abroad by 
means of simulation of real-life occurrences so they can have a more 
positive and satisfying experience overseas. 

As will be noted, these objectives have some very special characteristics. 
On the one hand, they are comprehensive. They cover a variety of subject areas, 
froa self and professional awareness to cross-cultural differences, and consider i 
host of more specific topics, including ethnocentrism, stereotyping, and prejudice. 
They also eo^haslze certain instructional approaches, particularly the cognicive 
and experiential* and intimate the learning activities that need to be carried 
out. Horeover, they treat the major aspects of intercultural communication and 
deal with the areas of Interest to professionals, especially culcure shock and 
non-verbal language. On the other hand, they are aim and outcome-specific. They 
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specify the purpose of inatructlon and iMrnlng and Indicmte the results that 

are to be achieved. They also point out the aspects of intercultural coMunica- 

tion that aust be treated^ and they indicate vfaat attitudinal changes^ if any. 

will take place regarding professionals* perception of people of other cultures. 

Moreover » they are studept-centered» that is. they focus on students and involve 

them in all activities » thus acking thea the benefactors of all instruction and 

learning. To be sure, these goals disclose lictle about the specific cultural 

thenes or techniques to be treated and they reveal even less about the criteria 

for evaluating student perforaance. These are the concerns of other objectives » 

those fonnilated aad stated for each task undertaken and vhlch Seelye refers to 

13 

as performance objectives. Course goals, however • do provide a good indication 
of the scope, type, and outcome of the training that should be given* and they 
establish parameters for the other aspects of program development, such as con- . 
tent, structure* materials* resources, strategies, and evaluation. They also 
set up guidelines and help initiate the next phase of course design: the deter- 
mination ana elaboration of content areas. 

The selection and development of course content are iq>ortant steps in set- 
ting up the intercultural co^nment for SPFLCs. They indicate what will be taught 
and to what extent, and they shape the teaching-learning process. They are go- 
verned by several factors. Foremrstly. and as indicated above, they are guided 
by course goals. Fox example* if one of the objectives is to have studenti» ac- 
quire a knowledge and understanding of cultural differences, especially as they 
^^l^te to the behavioral patterns of a certain people, then the content areas se- 
lected must reflect and treat these aspects. They must provide information about 
cultural differences and they must focus on the particular behaviors considered. 
If. on the other hand, one of the aims is to acquaint participants with the eco- 
nomic or political attitudes of a country, the subject matter must deal with 
these areas of concern. It must furnish material which will consider the Hispa- 
nic views on work and authority, for example, ard it must do so according to 
students* stated needs. Content selection and development also are contingent 
upon the specific professional area designated for study. If the component is 
designed for health personnel who are working or who will be working with Spa- 
nish-speaking patients, then the content must refer to those aspects of Hispanic 
culture which meet these professionals* needs, rhirdly. and lastly, the content 
of the intercultural component depends on its cultural orientation, that is. whe- 
ther It is "culture specific" or "culture general." If it is "culture specific." 
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then the topics will emphasize a specific culture and will be presented In the 
official language of the latter. They will deal, for example, with the many dif- 
ferent attitudes, values, concepts, beliefs, hierarchies, rules and customs of a 
culture or a country, such as Austria, and they will be presented In the native 
tongue, in this case. German. If. on the other hand, th^ course orientation Is 
"culture general." the themes will stress the basic processes and skills of Inter- 
cultural connunlcatlon without referring to a specific culture and will be consi- 
dered In the students' native tongue. They will treat such concepts as percep- 
tion, awareness, assimilation, blculturallsm and multlculturallsm as well as fo- 
cus on the ways In which Intercultural relations and coimunlcatlcs are developed 
and enhanced, and they will probably be treated In English. Most non-foreign lan- 
guage cross-cultural courses usually Incorporate topics from one of these orien- 
tations, although some training programs, especially those organized for Peace 
Corps volunteers, choose themes from both. The content model listed below for 
the intercultural component of a SPFLC follows this bilateral format as well as 
the suggestions of such foreign language cross-cultural experts as Seelye.^* but 
it particularly recalls the objectives stated above: 

POSSIBLE CONTENT AREAS FOR A SPFL INTERCULTURAL COMPONENT 

I Self-Awareness and the Individual 

A. Dimension of personality, self-concept, perception, growth and develop- 
ment, the unconscious, creativity, pr&Judlce 

II Cross-Cultural Awareness 

A. U.S. and foreign cultures 

1. Culture: values, attitudes and concepts, customs and traditions, art 
forms, verbal and non-verbal communication 

2. Social Structure ; the family, leisure- time activities, education, po- 
litical and Judicial Institutions, economy, communications, social 
stratification and proprieties 

3. Geography and Ecology : territorial divisions and characteristics, at- 
titude toward physical and social environment, technology, housing, 
travel, transportation 

Professional Awareness 

A. Concepts, attitudes, customs and behaviors peculiar to the specific pro- 
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feaslonal field under condideratioa in the SPFLC -'.th emphasis on foreign 
and U.S. cultures 

B. Bistocy and realities of the foreign culture with respect to relations with 
the U.S. 

C. Specific interculwural problems and conflicts in the professional area 

As can be seen, this content model possesses several distinctive features. 
Mrst, it is divided and classified accoridng to three types of social conscious- 
ness. The first group deals with self-auareness. while the other two treat cross- 
cultural and professional awareness. Each one is then divided into more specific 
topics and those in the cross-culture group are separated into subject areas of a 
still more specialized character. All divisions however, are interculturally re- 
lated. Secondly, it lists themes appropriate for a SPFL intercultural component. 
In addition to awareness, it cites such topics as culture, social structure, geo- 
graphy and ecology, and underscores the intercultural concepts of perception, pre- 
judice and family. It also makes comparisons between cultures and highlights sub- 
jects of particular relevance to the professional field. Thirdly, each content 
area stresses elements that will enhance cross-cultural comunication. The self- 
awareness grouping, which emphasizes psychological behavior, concentrates on im- 
proving discourse between professionals of different cultures by having partici- 
pants recognize and overcome their negative perceptions and attitudes of others. 
The "Cross-Cultural Awareness" section, in turn, builds on the previous one and 
helps students blend two ingredients essential for effective intercultural inter- 
action: a knowledge of and sensitivity to cultural differences. It examines na- 
ti ; and foreign cultures and considers those aspects which influence and condition 
the outcome of transcultural relations. The last category, "Professional Aware- 
ness," studies the behaviors, attitudes and concepts peculiar to the specific 
career-field and focuses on the problems and realities encountered in cross-cul- 
tural contexts. It is this module which makes the SPFL intercultural component 
unique as well as crucial to the success of the program and its participants. 

The content model is also all-encompassing. It indicates the topics that 
should be covered in a SPFL intercultural cooponent and treats almost all aspects 
of the cross-cultural communication process. It is also extremely general. It 
states what* the cultural topics are, but it does not give detailed informatiou 
about them. It does not cite the cultural values to be considered, nor does it 
indicate the aspects of the physical and social environment to be discussed. It 
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does not even mention what culture Is to be studied. It Is "culture general" ra* 
ther than "culture specific." For It to become "culture specific," and» thus, 
able to be taught as an Intercultural component for SFFLCs, some determinations 
and refinements have to be made. Instructors have to decide, again based on the 
needs of their students and the career field, which themes should be selected as 
veil ^or which culture or cultures, ^nd they must consider how these topics are 
to be logically ordered and subsequently presented. They must also resolve the 
pressing Issue of how this component Is to be Integrated Into a SPFLC. In short, 
they must Involve themselves In the next phase of course development. 

This phase concerns the actual structuring of the Intercultural component for 
SPFLCs and Is the most Important stage of program design. It Indicates the subject 
matter to be covered and Includes all the other aspects of planning and development 
of the specific component: the formulation of objectives, the statement and sequen* 
dng of content areas, the selecting of Instructional materials and strategies and 
the setting up of evaluation procedures. It also points out the thematic and peda* 
goglcal orientations to be adopted for the course of study and lays the groundwork 
for syllabus preparation. Its final written product. It has received the attention 
of such noted scholars and practitioners as Hoopes, Casse, and Wight, who have fo- 
cused on the theoretical aspects of the Intercultural process and has produced the 
Important works of Nostrand and Ladu, who have provided constructs for general fo- 
reign language culture courses. Despite these efforts, no program structure or 
syllabus has been published nor proposed for a SFFL Intercultural component. Con- 
sequently, to provide teachers with such a model, an exemplary and self-explanatory 
syllabus has been Incorporated at the end of this article as Appendix B. 

As will be noted, the syllabus proposes a comparison of U.S. and Spanish Ame- 
rican cultures and complements a Business Spanish course and Is presented separate- 
ly. This Is done to focus on the various aspects of the course of study as well as 
to permit Instructors to see how ^he latter Is constructed and developed. VRille 
seemingly ambitious In scope and Intent, the program outline treats only that sub- 
ject matter related and applicable to the professional field of study. It Includes 
the three content areas mentioned above as well as the themes to be covered In each 
and Ic focuses especially on those aspects of culture directly related to Intercul- 
tural communication. Moreover, It adopts a modular approach, that Is, It presents 
a specific cross-cultural theme during a fifteen to twenty-minute segment of a 
class period of Business Spanif^b And treats those aspects directly or Indirectly 
connected to the business topic under I'lscusslon. For example. If the topic being 
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treated In the business segment of the course Is appointments or deadlines In a com- 
merdzl setting, the Intercultural segment would consider the theme of U.S. and His- 
panic attitudes towards time and relate it to those areas of concern. Hore specifi- 
cally, it would feature a cross-cultural ainl-draaa or case-study fhat would drama- 
tize or narrate c bobs ible area of conflict, such as an American busioessnaa's anger 
upon being kept vaiting by his or her Spanish-speaking counterpart for an Important 
meeting and relate it to the former's unawareness of the Hispanic concept of time. 
Aftor the dramatization of narration was coa^jleted. a brief discusaion would be 
conducted and those Intercultural aspects that would iapvave the understanding 
and conmunlcation skills of the participants Involved emphasized. Other techniques 
or strategies could be used and all could be adopted for other SPFLCs. The in?>or- 
tant thing to bear In mind is that, if possible, the cross-cultural module or seg- 
ment should coincide with the theme and objectives of the topic being introduced in 
the career area, as the other segments will indicate. 

The Vvarlcas aspects of a possible model Intercultural component for SPFLCs 
have been tretaed in this presentation. From the items detailed and discussed, it . 
is clear that to set up such a component, definite steps must be taken. These in- 
clude 1) the conducting of surveys and the reading of literature In the intercultural 
and career fields to ascertain participant educational needs as well as to gather da- 
ta useful to program development; 2) the formulation of goals to indicate the objec- 
tlves^ tasks at' expected outcomes of the course of study; 3) the selection and ela- 
boration of content areas to define the specific subject matter to be treated; 4) 
the preparation of syllabi that will state the elements needed to make the component 
workable and successful; and 5) the determination and development of teaching tech- 
niques and strategies to carry out instructional learning process effectively. 
This process, of course, demands a great deal from SPFL Instructors. It demands 
that they venture into new fields of knowledge and training and that they explore the 
less well-known areas of foreign and culture studies. It also asks them to put their 
communication skills to work to foster bonds of cooperation with colleagues arid pro- 
fessionals in other fields. Above all. it exhorts them to acquire the same quali- 
ties they seek to instill 1" their students— perseverance, creativity, cosmopoli- 
tanism, cooperativeness. awareness, tolerance, empathy, honesty and helfulness. 
In short, it asks teachers to become culturally enlightened as well as cultural en- 
lighteners. A difficult and demanding task, it is. nonetheless, one that will 
greatly benefit £nd satisfy all who participate in ics unde.-taking. 

Ronald Cere 

Sascern Michigan University 
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APPENDIX A 



(a) POSSIBLE QUESTIONS TO ASSESS PROFESSIONALS' EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

1) What is the name of your employer and how many employees are there? 

2) What percentage of your employer's total operation is domestic? foreign? 

3) If any of your employer's operation is foreign, which geographical areas 
does the latter include? 

4) What percentage of the staff is based overseas? Where? 

5) If yoar employer's operation is totally domestic, do vou have clients who 
are foreign nationals or non-English speaking? What are their countries of 
origin? 

6) Which sectors or areas of your employer's operation require a knowledge of 
foreign languages and cultures? 

7) Which languages and language skills would be useful to staff employed in 
these areas and for what purposes? 

8) If a knowledge of cultures were equally valuable to the staff cited above, 
which cultures and aspects of culture would be the most important? 

9) What percentage of the staff has a survival language capability and in which 
languages? 

10) What language /culture training, if any, does your employer provide? 

11) Which of the following instructional-learning approaches would you prefer as 
a part of intercultural training: a) cognitive /didactic (lecture-discussion), 
b) affective/personal (behavioral studies), 3) practical /functional (situatio- 
nal) or 4) experiential (a combination of the above approaches)? 

12) Would your employer be interested in a training program that would meet the 
language and cultural needs of staff members working in intei cultural or inter- 
cultural settings? 

(b) POSSIBLE QUESTIONS TO ASSESS STUDENTS' EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

1) In what field are you currently seeking a position? If known, what are the 
tj •and reaponsibilities of the position you are seeking? 

2) What language(s), if any, would you use professionally or personally? Which 
have you studied in the last three years for at least two years? 

3) Which culture (s) would you like t5 have a knowledge and understanding of? 

4) Would you enroll in a foreign language culture course that would complement 
your professional training? 

ERIC 1 5 
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Sample Syllabus - Inteicultural Component for Special Purpose Foreign Language Course 

Business Spanish: Intercultural Component 3 credits, M,W,F 9-10 

Business Across Cultures: Focus: U.S & Spanish America Level: 3rd year 

Required Texts : Condon, John C. Interacts ; Mexico /U,S . Chicago: Intercultural 

Press, 1982. 

- Mayers, Karvin. A Look at Latin American Life-Styles . Dallas: 

International Museum of Cultures, 1982. 
: Zanger Vogel, Virginia. Exploraci6n intercultural . Rowley, MA: 
Newbury House Publishers, 1984 
Recommended Texts: Miller, J. Dale, et. al. USA-Hispanic South America Culture Cap- 
sules . Rowley, MA: Newbury House Publishers, 1979. 

• USA-Mexico Culture Capsules . Rowley, MA: 

Newbury House Publishers, 1979. 
Reindorp, Reginald. Spanish American Customs , Culture and Perso- 

" llty . Macon, GA: Wesleyan College, 1968. 
Scewart, Edward C. America Culture Patterns ; A Cross-Cultural 
Perspective . Chicago: Intercultural Network, 1972. 




Course Outline 

Week 

1st INTRODUCTION: Overview of course 

1. Rationale, objectives, requirements, intercultural terminology 

2. Description of the intercultural communication process 

2nd - SELF-AWARENESS MODULE: Preparing oneself for intercultural cotamunica- 

3rd tion and interpersonal relations via self-assessment 

1. Dimensions of personality: unconscious (needs, drives) vs. super- 
conscious (what the culture has taught the individual to accept) 

2. Concept of self (perspectives from which one view's one*s total 
being 

3. Perception (its influence on intercultural communication) 
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4* Prejudice (emphasis on ethnocentrlsm and stereotyping with exam- 
ples from American and Hispanic cultures) 

5. Growth and Development (its effect on personality and cross- 
cultural relations) 

6. Creativity (hov it is used as a positive tool In transcultural 
conmunlca t ion ) 

CROSS-CULTURAL MODUI.E: U.S. and Spanish America 

1. Culture 

a. Value Systems: individualism* reglonallsmo ( patria chlca) 
patriotism and nationalism (role of violence) , personaHsmo , 
honor, authority, work and leisure, materialism vs. idealism, 
status, beauty and love (dating customs, plropos ) 

b. Underlying Assumptions of Fact: human nature, social relations, 
man and nature, concept of time and space 

c. Art Forms: fine arts (painting, sculpture, music and dance), 
theatre and .inema, literature 

u. Language: verbal (cultural idiosyncrasies, associative and 
affective meanings of words and expressions, idioms and say- 
ings), non-verbal (gestures, special relations, etc.) 

2. Social Structure 

a. The family: extended vs. nuclear, compadrazgo system, role ox 
male and female ( machismo and marianlsmo ) 

b. Social stratification: social classes t ethnicity, etc. 

c. Social proprieties and other considerations: greeting cus- 
toms, food, dress, etc. 

d. Religion: traditional and changing role of the Catholic 
Church and teallties of other faiths 

e. Political and Judicial Institutions: centralism, caudllllsmo , 
communism, et^. 

f. The Military: violence and golpe de Estado ("coup d'etat**) 

g. Economy: agrarian vs. industrial (the information age) 

h. Education: Spanish vs. U.S. models, literacy vs. illiteracy 
1. Communications: media, censorship 

J. Recreation: sports, holidays, entertainment, fiestas 
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3. Geography 

a. Territorial divisions and characteristics 

b. Attitude toward physical and social environment 

c. Travel and transportation 

d. Technology 

Uth - PROFESSIONAL AWARENESS MODULE: Business 

15th 1. Business practices in the U.S. and Spanish America 

a. Bargaining 

b. Mepotisao 

2. Concepts and attitudes in U.S. and Spanish American business 
relations 

a. Time orientation 

b. Personal isno (interpersonal and family relations) 

c. Work Ethic and Authority 
dc Materialism vs. Idealism 

3. Areas of conflict and factors involved in U.S. and Spanish 
American business relations and transactions 

a. Technical (managerial, marketing, accounting, etc.) 

b. Linguistic (verbal and nonverbal communication) 

c. Socio-economic and political realities 

d. Overseas assignment: culture shock, anomie, etc. 



Description of Component and Requirements 
Geneitel Description 

Given the international character of U.S. business, there is a great need for 
professionals not only fluent in one or more foreign languages but also know- 
ledc:eable and understanding of several cultures. This component is designed to 
provide you with an awareness of Spanish American culture and the skills necessary 
to communicate effectively in intercultural settings. It will focus on those areas 
crucial to successfull transcultural communication and interpersonal relations— 
self awareness, cross-cultural awareness, and professional awareness—and will 
stress how they affect the general intercultural processes. Moreover, it will 
be conducted in Spanish and show how language, the highest expression of culture, 
plays an integral part in all intercultural relationships. On the other hand. 
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it adopts a modular approach within the liuslness language classroon framework, 
that l8» It devotes 15 to 20-mlnute segments of class time to an activity or acti- 
vities relating to one of the aforementioned areas of Intercultural coomunlcatlon 
and awareness. Each activity, whenever possible. Is directly or Indirectly connec- 
ted to the business topic under discussion. In this way, a more holistic and Inte- 
grated course of study Is provided which considers all essential elements of busi- 
ness relations and communications In cross-cultural or International contexts. 

Objectives 

1. You will become familiar with the basic concepts of culture and coomunica- 
tlon to understand their role and Importance In interpersonal relationships. 

2. You will examine your own behavior and learn how it affects the cross-cultu- 
ral Interactive processes so you can overcome negative attitudes and percep- 
tions and develop positive ones. 

3. You will become knowledgeable of similarities and differences between U.S. 
and Spanish American cultures, especially regarding values, attitudes, con- 
cepts and customs, to respond with greater understanding and sensitivity in 
intercultural situations. 

4. You will learn about the socio-economic and political realities of Spanish 
America to help you comprehend the origins, circumstances, problems and needs 
of that region. 

5. You will learn to develop an awareness of the specific values, attitudes, 
concepts and customs that characterize the Spanish-speaking business world 
so you can deal with them with greater effectiveness. 

6. You will learn to recognize and reckon with some of the main problems of 
U.S. and Spanish American business relations stateside as well as overseas 
so you can cope with such negative feelings as culture shock and anomie. 

7. You will focus on the cultural idiosyncrasies and associative and affective 
meanings of words in Spanish to improve your ability to communicate in the 
latter. 

Approaches, Techniques, Activities 

To successfully communicate and interact cro.ss*culturally, you will not only need 
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awareness of yourself, your profession and U.S. and Spanish American cultures In 
general, but you will also have to know how to use this knowledge and understanding 
skillfully and effectively. Consequently, this course will employ the following 
training and learning approaches, techniques and activities. 

1. Cognltlve-dldactlc (acqusltlon of knowledge): you will begin to acquire know- 
ledge about yourself, your profession and U.S. and Spanish American cultures 
via readings, lectuzes— Including guest-lecturers—, written assignments, 
films, oral reports and the use of culture capsules, clusters, asslmllators, 
mlnl^dramas and case studies* 

2. Affective-personal (behavioral skills): you will gain an understanding of 
what influences your attitudes, behaviors and emotions, and those of Spanish 
Americans, as well as how they may affect various situations, and you will 
learn how to recognize and cope with behaviors different from your own via 
individual conversations, small-group discussions involving Spanish speakers, 
and affective exercises* 

3. Practical-functional (situational): you will learn to confront and deal with 
the customs, values, etc., characteristic of intercultural communication and 
situations via simulations involving the recognition and reflect of cultural 
diffei nces. 

4. Experiential (combination of the above): ^ou will reflect on your communica- 
tive and iPterpersonal behavior as well as to develop the va.^ous skills 
needed for effective interaction in cross-cultural business and social situ- 
ations via exercises and techniques entailing critical analysis, problem-sol- 
ving and simulations of real-life situations. 

Resources and Materials 

To provide you with an effective course of study and valuable intercultural expe- 
riences, the following materials will be used as indicated: 

1. Required and recommended texts to present a general and specific view of the 
subject matter t^ be treated. 

2. A brief bibliography to provide additional readings related to self -awareness, 
U.S. and Spanish American cultures and international business. 

3. Films, slides, records, tapes and other audio-visual aids, ai<) well as arti- 
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cles and selections culled from U.S. and Spanish American newspapers, maga- 
zines and other literature, both social and business-related, to give you a 
more authentic view of life and thought in the U.S. and Spanish America, and 
other forms of realia (pottery, etc.) and foods to familiarize you with spe- 
cific icems and customs of the two cultures. 

Requirements 

Entry: You should undertake all work assigned throughout the semester, but you 

should be especially willing to submit to the rigors of the course of study 
including those that will require you to come to grips with the realities 
and traits of your own personality as wel). as with your perceptions of other 
peoples and cultures. 

Exit : You should plan to do the following: 

a. Read all pages assigned in texts and other sources. 

b. Participate in all in-class and out-of-class activities. 

c. Complete and turn in all requested written assignments. 

d. Take all oral and written examinations and quizzes. 

e. Write and present three short papers. 

Evaluation 

Your performance and work will be evaluated based on the requirements stated above 
and according to the following classfications, proceedings and grading systems In- 
dicated below. There will also be an instructor and course evaluation. 

Oral classroom participation 25Z A « 90-100 

Three oral/written presentations 30Z B - 80- 89 

Examinations 25% C - 70- 79 

Written and other assignments 20% D ■ 60- 69 

F » Forget it! 
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^ David A. Ricks, et. al. , International Business Blunders (Columbus, OH: 
Grid, Inc., 1974), p. 59. 
2 

Mlrcya Perez-Erdelyl, "Cultural and Linguistic Fluency: Spanish for Medical 
Health Professions," Included in Foreign UnguaRes for the Professions : An Inter- 
cultural Approach to Modern Communications . Proc. of the Conference at Northeas- 
tern University, 14 May I98I (Weston, MA: CIHED, I98I), pp. 88-89. 
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training in foreign languages or cultures (Margaret Inman, "Foreign Languages and 
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Improved Cross-Cultural Training" in Foreign Languages fcr Business , Proc. of the 
EMU Conference on Foreign Languages for Business, 7-9 Apr. 1983, Ypsilanti, MI 
(ERIC ED 239 493), p. 30. 

^ Philip R. Harris and Robert T. Moran, Managing Cultural Differences (Hous- 
ton: Gulf Western Publishing Co., 1979), p. 79. 
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^ Pierre Casse, Training for the Cross-Cultural Mind , 2nd ed. (Washington: 
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See Peter A. Eddy, "Foreign Language Skills and Jobs," Pacific Northwest 
Conference on Foreign Languages . 26, 2 (1975), pp. 41-47. 
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Peggy Schoonover, "Foreign Languages Desired but Unrequired," ADFL Bulletin . 
13 (1982), p. 17. 

Michael S. Tang, "On Site Transcultural and Foreign Language Training for 
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HA: Human Resource Development Press, 1983), p. xlU; Casse, pp. 134 and 223. 
12 

Margaret D. Pusch, et. al. , "Training for Multicultural Education Compe- 
tencies," In Multicultural Education: A Cross-Cultural Training Approach , ed. Mar- 
garet D. Pusch ^Chicago: Intercultural Press, Inc. 1981), pp. 86-95. 
13 

H. Ned Seeiye, "Performance Objectives for Teaching Cultural Concepts," 
Foreign Language Annals . 3 (1970), pp. 566-78. 
14 

H. Ned Seelye, Teaching Culture . Strategies for Foreign Language Educators 
(Skokle, IL: National Textbook Co., 1974), p. 33: Debbie Bamdt, "The Cross-Cultural 
Communications Workshop" In David S. Hoopes, et. al., eds. Readings In Intercultural 
Communication (Pittsburg: Univ. of Pittsburg, 1972), II, 63-111. 

See Howard Lee Nostrand, ed.. Background for Teaching French . 3 vols. 
(Seattle: Univ. of Washington, 1967) (ERIC ED 031 964; ED 031 989; ED 031 990); 
Tora Tuve Ladu, et. al.. Teaching for Cross-Cultural Understanding (Raleigh: Dept. 
of Public Instruction, 1968) (ERIC ED 035 335). 

While originally stated In Spanish, the model syllabus Included In Appendix 
B of this article is given in English to facilitate comprehension and accessibility. 
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